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: Need not We any apology for ſending 
to each of you the following Diſcourſes} 


| of which I beg your acceptance. 


Vet, to have ſent them to you without any 
reaſon prefixed to them, or without my 


compliments accompanying them, might 


juſtly have "DEN. interpreted an omiſſon in 


You are not altogether ſtrangers to them 


or their deſign, having once heard them 


publicly ſpaken. But, as you are not ac- 
quainted with the reaſons, Why they were at 


ft introduced into your audience, or, on Fo they 


now attend you at your own doors, I ſhall be 
* in a few words, to apprize you of the 
motives of my conduct in both theſe reſpects. 
The Sulſtance, or principal Contents, of them 
were firſt put into writing, near ten years 
ago, for the uſe of one who had juſt entered 


into orders, and for whoſe ſucceſs and credit 


A 2 | >." 


bw 


4 INTRODUCTION. 5 
in the © vii I * a more e than ordinary | 


concern. 


| recommended under the title 5 


And to him 1 were 


1NG-RULEs, or Directions toway ds the attain- 
ing to the % Manner of diſcharging. the 


Duties of the Pulpit, viz. 2565 Mamer ien 


has been, and is, generally uſed by the moſt 


| Celebrated and approved aaa Os the 


Engliſb Di vines. 


Theſe Rules were XXX i in number: Com- 


© priſed } in II Clafes: XX whereof were D:rec- 


mons, and * athe; 
: them. 5 8 . wn Up . 
I They were in a this firſt draught kttle ne 
| than a Collection of 5 e or independent 


tions to be obſerved in the compoſing of Ser- 
er X in the er of 


Remarks on the ſeveral Modes of Preaching, 
and on the Preference of ſome to others, 
which had been made, at different times, and 
on divers. occaſions, partly: by myſelf, and 
partly by ſuch of my acquaintance as I knew | 
to be curious in their obſervatigns, and ju- 
dicious. in their reflections, on this: ſubject. 
Theſe, I ſay, were thrown together, at that 
time, en enough, 1. e. without much 
Tegard to order or connection. 

But, ſome years after, (that I may. now ex- 
plain how they came to be laid before you,) 


1 when I was . ee eee, 


_ to lay to you at our Meeting in the Ordinary. 


_— 
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zerha fancy rather than by 8 
1 2 . be entertained (for ſo I imagi- 
d ned) with a recital of theſe Pulpit- Advices, 
_ eſpecially of thoſe among them which ſeem- 
ed leſs obyious to common apprehenſion. And 
1 o far indulged: the concert, as to reſolve to 
make a trial how they would appear if they 
were ſomewhat better diſpoſed * methodi - 
ſed, and put, if that could be done, into the 
form of one or more Charges; nat without 


ſome reaſonable | and pleaſing preſumption... 


alſo, that, notwithſtanding there were many 
of you whom I could not pretend to inſtruct 


in theſe things, and from whom the. moſt 


I could hope for was, that they would: take | 
no: offence at ſuch Advices ing 5 
Vet there were li 


vannger Clergy, who were ſtill dabei em- 


ployed in Compaſtion, and had neither hitherto 
attained a ſufficient ſtock of Sermons, nor had 
formed, by cuſtom and practice, a ſettled 
mode or habit of Delivery: To whom con- 
1 theſe Preacbing- Rules might be of 
real uſe and benefit; at leaſt ſo far as a bare 
recital of them (for nothin gmore was thought 


of then) might be ſuppoſed to a ta 
that good end. Therefore, under a perſua- 


ſion that I might be ſerviceable to ſome, with= _ 
aut falling, at the ſame time, under cenſure © 


from 3 wo wanted no infor mations of 
this kind, I at length ſorted and diſtributed, 
_ the, dach Nun or 4 into III DI 


" of 


3 


tothe Dee a. CY 


' courſei * 


* 


| 3 ich I veiled to » Beliver's to _— by 
Ms, + of Charge at my three laſt Yiſtations. 
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And on this occaſion it was, that I not 


only gave to theſe Rules a new diſpoſition, 
and a better ſhow of Order and Connexion 


than they had before, but reduced their 


number to XVIII for Compaſttion, and VI for 
Pronunciation. Vet, in other reſpects, I made 


little or no alteration i in them. Which laſt 


_ circumſtance I the rather mention, as it beſt 
accounts for my not having preſerved that 
Gravity of Style throughout, wherewith you 


have been ul ually addreſſed at our public 
Meetings: There being, in theſe Diſcourſes, 


not only ſeveral phraſes, but ſome compariſens 
alſo, which may ſeem rather too light for the 
.  Solemnity of a Charge. Perhaps, likewiſe, 
eme exemplijications of the Rules (: as parti- 
cularly thoſe in the Article of Style, which 


are brought to ſnew how much better ſome. 
fort of expreſſions ſuit the pulpit than orbers do) 
may appear ſcarce of conſequence enough to 


have been inſerted in theſe Diſeourſes' when 


And yet, My. 


delivered in your preſence. - 


Þrethren, (tor; this is all the excuſe I have to 


make for them, ) conſidering how much theſe 
kinds of illuſtrations by ſimilies, alluſions, and 
examples of propriety in certain phraſes and 


expreſſions, though they may carry, at firſt. 


ſight, ſome appearance of levity, or too low 
condeſcenſion to minute things; neverthe- 


"Teſs I ſay, conſidering how much they help 
* towards 


' , 


hopes they would be thought, on that account, 


the more pardonable, and ſo retained al/ or 
moſt of them as I found. them. in my firſt 


draught, which was deſigned for private uſe. 
And that theſe Diſcourſes are now at length 


| preſented to you in another dreſs, in Which 


ſome of yon might not expect to have ſeen 


them, vz. under types, is intirèly owing to a 
requeſt, that others of your Body, at my laſt 


Viſitation, were pleaſed to make, that I aux 
print them. A requeſt to which I was un- 
willing to give an abſclute denial, and yet with 


which I could not comply altogether, or in the * © 


full extent of it. And therefore, after ſome 
deliberation, taking a middle way, I have, 


abi thout publiſhing them, procured from the 
_ Preſs as many copies as may ſuffice to bear 


my reſpects to each of you at your own 
lodgings; that, upon a ſecond and cloſer 
/ view of them, you may form a better judge- 

ment concerning them, and, by having them 


in your own poſſeſſion, recourſe may, at any 
time, be more eaſily had to them by thoſe® 
who conceive any advantage may be made 


of them. Or, whether any benefit may be 
expected from them or not, yet they may 

poſſibly afford ſome amuſement to you; or, if 
they ſhall not afford even zhat, till 1 flatter 


myſelf they will be kindly received, from the 


v the Diſcourſegen Preathing. ” 7 

3 towards imprinting» the Rules themſelves in 
the Memory, (which in this caſe would want 

all the helps that could be given it,) Iwas in 


cada cit = 


| 
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F them, may not paſs for mere forms, or uſe- 
3 leſs conventions, it has been uſual to fay 
formatting; either of the doctrine or diſcipline 
of the eſtabliſhed Church, or of the duties 
of the parochial Clergy, on on fome other 
topic, relative either to our order or office, 
or to the eccleſiaſtical authority chat! is now 
exerciſed within this realm. 
For my own part, inſtead of e Bis 
hortations, or Charges ſtrictly ſo called, Fol 
which, when addreſſed to the .Clergy, m 


by 
inthe nature of them, principally conſiſt i in 


injunctions and monitions to fidelity and 


ligence in their function, and which, in con- 


ſequence, come with the beſt grace from thoſe 
who are inveſted with epiſcopal authority 
and dignity; I ſay, inſtead of theſe ſolemn 
kind of admonitions, have always choſen to 
ſingle out of the ſeveral clerical ſabjects ſome 
5 Oe of leſſer moment indeed, Perhaps there- 
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10 Fit Diſcourſeon Preaching. 
fore leſs attended to, yet not undeſerving the 
attention of the parochial Miniſter. And I 
chuſe always to propound what I have. to 
repreſent, not in an authoritative form, but 
rather in a brotherly manner, by way of ſea- 


N 


i = 5 


A ˙ y ( 
With this view, and under this diſpoſition, 


I ſhall enter upon a ſubject which I have ne- 
ver touched upon in any of my former Diſ- 


heſe occaſions, viz: Concerning 


tie bell Manner of diſcharging our-Office in the 
Puit: Or concerning that Mode of Preach- 
ing, which, among many that are uſed, ſeems 


moſt ſubſervient to edification, i. e. moſt 


++  - aptly ſuited to influence our hearers with good 


I do not mean to form any juſt or regular 


Diſcourſe on a ſubject with which you are 


already well acquainted, and which hath been 


very accurately examined into, and copiouſly - 


diſcuſſed by celebrated writers, (ſuch as Sa- 
lignac and Giſbert, though indeed their Rules 
and Advices are, generally ſpeaking, much 
better adapted to the French taſte and mode 


of preaching than to ours: ) But ſhall content 
_ myſelf with giving you a few Advertiſements, 


(as Queen Elizabeth called her Articles about 
Preaching,) or certain Items, of what ſeems to 
be the moſt material to be conſidered and 
obſerved by the Enghſb Preacher. FSA 

You muſt be very ſenſible, and I ought to 


be more ſo, of the delicacy wherewith ſuch 


a point 


Firſt Bienert on Preaching. 11 


a point ſhould be handled in your preſence, 

wi vn eſpecially by one who can make but 
ſmall pretences of any ſucceſs that may have 
attended his own practice in following thoſe 


© Ruleshe would recommend. Yet this ſhould 


not hinder or deter me from freely commu- 
nicating 'to you ſuch Advertiſements, or 
| Preaching-Rules, as have, either by way of 
private and friendly advice, been given occa- 
ſionally to myſelf, or fallen aceidentally in my 


way, and been picked up, at different times, 


in converſation with eminent Divines and 
long- practiſed Preachers: And which, whe- 
ther they have had any good effects upon 
myſelf or not, were yet, I confeſs, very ac- 
, ceptable to me, and therefore may not perhaps 
prove otherwiſe to you. And, if they ſhall 
appear to you under the ſame agreeable light 
they did to me, I truſt that, on farther re- 
flection 1 them, you will alſo judge them 
uſeful. | 
There are #wo General Heads under Which 
the ſeveral particular Advices muſt be fan ged. 
The firſt is Compoſition, | 
-- Under which term are included Style," s In-». 
vention, and Method. 
The other is Ee 
Or what we commonly call Delivery; in- 
cluding the whole power, and all the BING, 


of Elacution. .. © OY | 
Which laſt dennen * the art of preaching: 


3 is not, I fear, ſo well ſtudied and attended to 


RE 


12 Firſt Diſcourſe on Preaching. © 
by man, of our Order as one could wiſh it 
were. Though, as to Compoſition, it is com- 
monly thought no Clergy upon earth do 
excel our countrymen in uit if ey can By 
{aid to equal them. . i 
___ However, that I may proceed i in n forks. or- 
der and method, I muſt begin with my Ad. 
vertiſements concerning Compoſition : And 1 
ſhall at this time briefly lay down the capital 
and moſt approved Rules for forming or 
regulating the preacher's Ale, or TRE tans 
guage c of the pulpit. 

I. The grand Maxim, by YEW we are. to 
be guided in all thoſe Compe/itions which are 
diſtinguiſned by the name of Sermons, is this, 


uz. That they are verbal Inſtructions, deſign- 


ed to be taken y the ears of the perſons in- 
ſtructed, and are not originally formed to be 
read by their eyes: Therefore, like all other 


addreſſes to an audience, if not underſtood 


at firſt hearing, are good for nothing. What 
may well paſs in a written diſcourſe, on which 
the eye may dwell, will not do ſo in a Ser- 
mon under delivery; becauſe that admits not 
of any ſtop for reflexion. Therefore, the 
firſt character of a good preacher, in point 
of Style, is, that he he underſtood by every 
body as the words come out of his mouth. 

For the better attainment of which pri- 
mary qualification, the ſecond Rule comes 
* in aid, viz. 118 4 


Ni Diſceunſe on 
II. Long Sentences, in Sermons, to he avoided 


as E urd as poſſible. They are too large for 


the ſwwallow of ordinary capacities. But, 
break them into three or four diſtin& ſen- 


tences, and they will all eaſily be taken down, g 


and all will become foo. | 
Conciſe expreſſions, provided they be alſo 
plain lain and clear, will make their way where 
ng and laboured periods cannot enter. 
Good ſentences are ſometimes loſt, becauſe 
they are not heard; the unhappy conſe- 


gquence of a low voice, or of an irregular un- 
ſentences are 


equal pronunciation. But good 
oftener loſt, (at leaſt among the vulgar,) be- 
cauſe, when heard, they are not immediately 


uncderſtood: And this frequently proceeds 


from too great copiouſneſs and exuberancy 
of expreſſion. Whereas rorundity, and every 
other beauty of Style, is, at any time, to be 
given up for the ſake of perſpicuity. 
The common people, indeed, are apt to call 
what they cannot underſtand high Divinity. 


But they, who give occaſion to them to uſe. 


this phraſe, will be placed, by confiderate 
men, among preachers of lou rant. 


„ ne Sr Oey ſubſervient to per- 


ſpicuity, . 
III. Never to keep 4 principal Word in a 


Sentence at a Diſtance, if it can be brought 


out early; or, to expteſs it otherwiſe, Never 


Preaching. 13 
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of the "Poodles 25 you c can er view 180 the + 
meaning of it as you proceed in it. 
If I ſhould now ſay, for inſtance, — 7. 10 


| Obſerva fron which I am making is not only con- 


Hlent with, and agreeable to, but indeed reſults 
from, the Feregoi ng Rules, — This would be juſt- 


ly called Stammering in Style. For, the plain 


and unembarraſſed language, or the ſentence 
properly continued, would run thus: — This 


Obſervation is tonfiftent with the foregoing Rules, 


end is agreeable to them; and, not only ſo, but 
indeed it reſults from them.— 1 know ſuch-like 
Diſlocations of principal words are common 
in writers, who uſe them as ornaments of 


ip language. But they do not ſuit with „ 
ſtyle of the Pulpit; in which, I/think, it is 
an univerſal Rule, that be An tobe” | 


conveyed muſt never be hurt, impaired, or 
obſcured, for the ſake of embelliſhing the Sen. 
tence that conveys it. . 
IV. A fourth Rule is, Zo ſpeak for the of 
Part in the Concrete rather than in the Ab- 


Aract: That is, to unite agents with their ac- 


tions, and not to ſeparate habits and quali- 
ties from the perſons that poſſeſs them. 
Ex. gr. Inſtead of ſaying, Piety and Virtue 
will bring joy and happineſs in the end; and 
Sin, however triumphant for a ſeaſon, will 


finally bring forth miſery and ſorrow ; ſay ra- 


good Man will rejoice 


; and be happy in the end; and Sinners, however 


they 


Nye Da ſe' on Preaching WO 
bey may bien for a egen. W be Wy 
miſerable and wretched. | +1 - ITY 
The Sentiment, or Doctrine, 3 18 Mp. very 
5 fame | in both caſes; and perhaps the former 
Phraſeology may be held more polite: Vet 
there is ſomething i in the latter which brings 
the Sentiment more home to the ordinary 
man's mind, and 1s therefore the more Prot 
per for the Pulpit, - 4 
And it is no ſmall e of this 
Rule, that our. bleſſed Saviour commonly 
ſpake in the en N rarely 1 in the 0 
. | th 
And theſe four Rules above-mentioned are : 
| chiefly to be attended to in the ¶ructi : 
didactic parts of a Diſcourſe; whereas the 
8 or perſuaſive. Parts of a Sermon not 
only allow, but require, a greater liberty in 
language to be taken. Here tropes and i- 
gures may be more ſafely admitted, and all 
the arts , Oratory diſplayed : And here it is, 
the Talent of Eloquence, where there 1 is one, 
ought principally to be exerciſed, + Which 
brings me to the 5th Rule. | | 
V. To make a ſuitable Difference js As the | 
Style that is employed in the Pathetic and that. 
which is uſed in the Didactic. For, one and 
the ſame form of conſtrugtion will not agree 
equally well with both, any more than one 
and the ſame mode of utterance and delivery 
can be uſed with ad e in both. _. 
5 The 
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on, in the in. 


On” part, how 3 in. of Gao traths or ſenti- : 


ments into ſuch an order, and into ſuch ex- 


preſſions, as will carry them into the under- 
Aanding of every attentive perſoſl: While 
the Art of Perſuaſion lies rather in ſpeaking to 
the heart, and conveying thither the moſt 
intereſting and affecting motives, by en ga- 
ging and inſinuating language. 


But, neither the didacbic nor kin e 


| Would be continued long at a time. Tedious 


Inſtructions dull the attention, and tedious 


Addreſſes cloy the mind. 


They do beſt when properly intermixed. 


1 only the inſtructive Part muſt ſtill 80 Þ 
firſt: For, the Head muſt be properly inform- 28 1 5 


ed before the Heart can be properly warmed. 
VI. The fixth Rule relates to the _ 


o andimodeſty of Style, -viz. To avord with Care 
| whatever borders upon the Pedantic, and not 
to depreciate good reaſoning by enforcin 8 it 

| mag: Sally. : 


bond not pee Dibatann,” 


nor carry themſelves as Preceptors; they ſhould 
rather put on the character of Counſellors 


3 wad friendly Adviſers. | 


To dictate or dogmatize in an over bear ng 


way, though wit truth in one's mouth, 
renders that truth leſs acceptable. — 


It is alſo a fooliſh Confidence to do {o bt: a 
time, or in a place, where nobody may con- 


Wet one, For, whoſo inſiſts, in the pul- 


. | pit, 


1 
* 2 


pit, on what bye being e or 
challenges the world to defeat his Argu- 

ment, (which yet, ſtrictly ſpeaking; he often- 
times might juſtly and ſafely do;) yet never- 
theleſs, to do ſo in theſe circumſtances, and 


before a ſilent audience, is giving much the 


ſame proof of his fkill in reaſoning that the 


King's Champion doth of his proweſs in 


arms, when he makes his challenge, at the 


coronation, before the unarmed multitude. 


To which let me add another Rule, rela- 


tive alſo to Decency in Style, and that is, 


VII. Seventhly, To avoid, as much as may 
be, Egoiſms, or the ſpeaking any thing in 
the Pulpit * one's own in judgement 5 


or authority. 


Monſfieur Poſeal withed that the 1 
1 and Me were baniſhed out of converſation; 
intimating the diſagreeableneſs of drawing 


Self too often into common ſubjects. And 


what he obſerved holds ſtronger for diſcard- 
ing theſe terms in the Pulpit. For, although 


in tranſitions, and on ſome other occaſions, 


this . — * rather; wn 
| „ 


'S X. 


conclude, Land the like; 


and on other occaſions, t 
dropped than uſed. - As, for inſtance, inſtead 


1 they come in naturally, and are uſed inoffen- 


tively, as, —— Lſball d:ſcour ſe, —Confuder 'with. 
me, — 1 ſhall proceed next, or, — Let mt now 
yet, in other places, 
1ey are much better 


of faying, with an Egoiſt, — I cannot come into 
this Expofition, — I cannot fay T ſee the force of 


2 
. 
IN * 
S. 
* 
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. il Diſcourſe on Preuching. 
effect, in theſe or the like words: — Th 
Expoſition is not to be admitted; it is not eaſy 
70.Jee where the Force of this. Argument lies es 
and ſo on, in other like inſtan ces. 
Indeed our Saviour's Diſcourſes do 0 
with Egoiſins; becauſe he taught as one ha- 
3 authority, both to correct the received 
rines which needed improvement, and 
al to teach new Doctrines of his own. 
And, when we ſhall meet with another in- 
fallible Guide, or Interpreter, we ſhall rea- 
ay allow him his Egorſms too. 
And 5 much mr 9255 or the ok: of Er- 
| "K "Hive: not time to be now to the 
1 — Articles that fall under this Head of 
Compoſition, viz. Invention and Method: Two 
of very great uſe in framing our Dif- 
courſes for the Pulpit ; and which will admit 
of very eaſy and practicable Rules, as may 
perhaps be ſhewn hereafter,” if we live to 
meet again. _ 
At preſent, let the following e ; 
ſhut up what has been now ſaid upon Style, 
via. that young preachers are but too apt to 
be ſolicitous about elegance in their phraſes, 
and ſtudy to be polite in all their exprefſions; 
ant i them ſo high, that vulgar 
hands can lay no hold on them; and, fre- 
a. quently, by theſe means, they not only over- 
dreſs their Arguments, but give an unnatural 
| YORI to their whole Compoſition ; where- 
2 as 
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as old preachers are generally ſo ſenſible of 
theſe miſtaken notions and miſplaced la- 
bours, that they commonly grow ſick of their 
on juvenile Compoſitions, and ſcarce know 
how to bring them up again into the pulpit ; | 
at leaſt without ſome proper retrenchment 
of the redundances, and ſuch a chaſtening 
of the luxuriances of their youthful fancies, 
as a maturer judgement, formed upon practice, 
requires them to make. Which Knowledge 
and Judgement from experience (J believe 
an Experience generally avowed) gives great 
Confirmation to ſeveral of the Rules which 
have been now recommended: Recom- 
mended,” you will remember, to your conſi- 
deration only, and not to your practice, far- 
ther than you ſhall, in your own Prace_nee, 9 
think” it W to follow NN eee 
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Hob I muſt not flatter myſelf with 
thinking, that what I ſay to you, on 
_ theſe ogcaſions, deſerves much to be remem- 
bered, yet the Subject I took in hand the laſt 
Year will ſcarce: be ſo ſoon: forgotten, but 
that you may retain ſome general idea of tbe 
Advices then giwen you concerning Compo: 
ſitions for the pulpit; and particuſarly con- 
cerning the Rules by which a . may 
beſt form his Style. 
There remain a few Advices more, con- 
cerning Invention and Method in compoſition, 
which I had not time then to communicate; 
but which it is hoped you will now hear with 
the ſame patience and candour with which 
you before attended to the Rules for Style. 
And, that they may appear leſs tedious to 
ou, I ſhall not only uſe what Brevity 1 can 
in the recital of them, but ſhall give you 
them in their original Dreſs, as they were 
firſt drawn up and prepared for the better 
helping of the memory. On which account 
alone, I perſuade e you will the more 
readily 
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readily: ere 2 the RE Sera * 5 
uſe of, and ſome of the Compariſons whack 
are introduced; not out of any ludicrous 
Turn of Fancy, but merely for the ſake of 
fixing in the mind thoſe Rules which Ts 
ſerve at the ſame time to illuſtrate. 
> ned neee e Advices are 
| theſe. Eh 
I. Never ito, think one's far aka: 1 
Subject, to ſay all that one can jay, (as Lawyers 
do, and properly enough, when they plead 
in Court for Fees, but 5 e. s felf in 
the it with 18 m pertinent, 
mol uk ul Ad olive to the auditors, 
And, in conſequence of this, 0 
II. Never to purſue any Subject r 
3 into its Mi nuteneſes, which is a Species 
of Vire- drawing. The Reaſon is, becauſe 
Compoſers are too apt, in ſuch purſuits, to 
ver run and get beyond clear Ideas, and to 
* their Thread fo fine as to loſe fight of it 
41 emſelves. „Or, ik they think they ſtill” ſee- 
it themſelves, yet they ſhould remember that 
the major Part of their Audience have no 
Sight at at for fins Threads: And, to talk 
out of fight is the fame in effect with tall. 
ing in the dark; which, whenſoever we 
ſeem to be i in Danger of doing, it is beſt to 
gie over, and to return to what is Plain and 
intelligible, and ſuited to edification. 
III. Never to employ Invention in explicating 
en that are already * For, this is the 
* 


e nach on Pr abbing? 
Way to make thoſe Things leſs plain than 
they were before, at lon: * ae meer 
cities. Bi i a8 
As 1 Atme What C ben ieee or Rea 
Fane by its common lights inwardly preaches: 
to people, we have no need to teach, but 
only to remind them of. For, theſe divine 5 
Admonitions have ſo far prepared our way, 
that we uſe their Dictates as ſo many Axioms 
from which we deduce other Truths, as Ae. 
thematicians do their Tbeorems. » 
To which may J add, in the 4th e 7 
IV. The ſame Rule bold againſt Attempts f. 10 
explain ſuch Things as in their own Nature 
cannot be comprehended by us, or made out 
more er than N already. are ili the Word | 
of God. 
And thus ad Myſteries. come annie 7 
the notion of inexplicable maxims, to which 
we can no more, by the Help of Invention, 
add light, or give weight, than we can. 10 
truths that are intuitive. L 
Therefore, on all ſuch "1 aan 3 af: : 
natural Religion, reſting principally on con- 
ſcience, or revealed Religion, reſting. wholly | 


on faith, no good was ever done, in popular 


Aſſemblies, by any ſuppoſed 8 
from Invention. Philoſophers and Scholaſtics 
will and may debate among themſelves as 
they pleaſe upon ſuch firſt Principles; but 
Preachers muſt not enter into any of their 


Spbtlefies, leſt they ſhould confound men's. 
common 


5 Second - Diſcourſs' on Prad 24 
tommon Ideas of known truths by unne- 
cellury Refinements. 


But, then, although the great Truths ir 


Religion and Morahty require, either En- 
largement nor Decoration from Invention, but 
need only to be fairly ſtated, or pointed out, 


becauſe, when attended to, they will make 


their own way by their own weight ; yet, 
V. Invention is of prime Uſe and Service in 

conducti ng the auxiliary Arguments, and in 
bringing up the Rear of motives { and: es 
ſuaſives to practice. 

When we come, for une to e 
a natural Obligation, or a plain Seripture 
Duty, with ſpecial Inducements from reaſon 


| and experience, then we may range freely 
; through all the Topics of Invention, and 


ranſack the Magazines of the Orators to find 
proper matter for our purpoſe. 


And, indeed, were we to go on no farther | 


than the three common logical Topics, Cur, 


quomodo, & quando, for reaſons why a Thing 
1s to be done, and for directions how and 


hen it is to be done, they will amply fur- 


niſn us with Matter on moſt Subjects, and 
eſpecially the practical ones. Upon which 1 


would juſt take notice of how great Conſe- 
quence to Edification the Topic Nuomodo is, 


or the inſtructing people how any Duty is to 
be performed: This being a far more uſeful 
Leſſon to them, and perhaps a more difficult 


Talk for us, than the ſatisfying them why 
. 


| 


p_ 


WWW 6 


or 1 a Thing * to be done: A 
therefore, of all the Loci communes, to whicl 
we have recourſe, there is none in which 
ve can more proſitably employ ourſelves than - 
in this. Every ſerious and good Man will be 
| apt to gather ſomething. on this Topic f from 1 
tus own experience, and will be able to ex- 
plain the How from his own Feelings, and 
from reflections on his own private Conduct, 
more uſefully to others, and more ſatisfacto- 
rily to himſelf, than by any other Method 
of Invention. And happy is he whoſe heart 
and conſcience can furniſh that ee a Pro- 
Barum of the Preſcri that he gives to 
— 4 ant ms 81 
And, to | theſe Common Placel, which : are 
called ok dice, let me ſubjoin, 
VI. In the fixth Place, a ſacred Topic: 
peculiarly uſeful to thoſe who compoſe for 
the/pulpit, viz. Scriprure Examples; of which 
great Benefit may be made, when they are 
properly ſelected, and diſcreetly accommo- 
dated to the buſineſs im hand. T hey weigh 
much with the vulgar, and are ay re- 
. But, one of the largeſt runds of Invention 
is that of, 
. Ot Simili Fudes, Compariſons, Emblems, &c. 
Which are greatiy recommended by our 
Saviour's manner of inſtructing the common 
People, by parables, by allufions' to natural 
9 by Oe ages W 
ings 
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ching v3 adh e in e even b 
proverbs and vulgar ſayings.  Alwhich he 
made beautifully ſubſervient to the Dh tra 


| tion of his Doctrines. 


Only let it be obſerved, on this Antcle of _ 
8 that there ought to be a due Share f 
diſcernment to diſtinguiſn what are proper for 
a Sermon and what are not ſo. For, as Fancy 
is boundleſs, ſo are fanciful Compariſons. 
As I remember, we had, at the "Univerkity, 
a peculiar Term for extravagant Conceits 
of this kind in the compoſitions of preachers, 
I think we. called them bite Bears; mean» 
ing thereby, ſuch Emblems, or Similes, as were 
too bold and ſtriking to be eaſily forgotten; 
and yet, from ſome ſtrange Impropriety or 
Oddneſs in them, could not be remembered 
but with diſcredit to the brains that formed 
ene 
Seeg ae pruderitly choſen 
: and ſparingly interſperſed, are not only great 
Ornaments to a Diſcourſe, but haye ſpecial 


Effects, both in e a] Doctrine _ Ss 


imprinting it on the mind. 

And theſe, I apprehend, ate 1 aca ma- 
terial Advices concerning Invention. 
Arn ja MSCs word or n upon 


Every Man, you 1 will 1 fa, muſt take his 
own, * e 


26 Second Dita on Prevebind. 1 
* [Trae alſo: that no one Method of Com- 
ſition” whatſoever can be preſeribed n 5 

ill ſuit with all ſubjects and all occaſions. 
Yet, on the other hand, it is no leſs true 
that there are ſome general Rules, from which 
we muſt never depart, if we would have our 
dat, e paſs for methodical. Wis: 
I. As, . firſt. 'To abide bythe Subjeft, * | 
ever it be, and not to ſtray or wander from 
it into points that are not allied to it. 
This is commonly called, Leeping ls 2 % 
the Text. Of which good Rule ſome 3 
are ſo little obſervant, that, whatever Text 
they ſet out with, they will nevertheleſs run 
their chace throu gh the Bible, as if they 
thought nothing was out of method that 
was but in Scripture, from Nene even to the | 
:Revelations. CEL 3 25 
Such Ramblers, e their * 41 
ject, are ſtyled,” and not improperly, — Uni- 
verſal Preachers. Of which fort, general 
ſpeaking, are the extempore Men; and for a 
very obvious reaſon: More obvious Cy 
that is to be given for the like Digreſſions in 
thoſe Who pen their | Diſcourſes, and have 
time to weigh and ſort their Materials, and 
to diſpoſe them into ſuch form and order, 
that the ſeveral Parts of the Compoſition. may 
-be-adjuſted to each other, and every part may 
be made to contribute to the EN of the 
Whole, 4 | 
II. 


. But, eng. is is . un, 

h Method, never with good Method, to 
make Pxcurſions: into Branches even of the 

fame Subject, if the Conſideration of thoſe 

branches be not authorized by the text itſelf. 
For, as Diſcourſes are to be confined to the 
ſubjetts that are treated of in them, n 
jects themſelves are to be limited by tlie texts 
that are taken for tb em: Unleſs peer 
the Subject itſelf ha pens to be ſome modern 
Argument, State. Mic, or ot her — 
Thefis, to which no text in Scripture hath any 
direct or immediate reference: In all which 
extraordinary caſes, as we muſt never think 
to make any Text ſpeak what was not ori- 
ginally intended in it, we muſt content our- 
ſelves with ſuch touches upon it, or allu- 
ſions to it, as may preſerve an Idea of Rela- 
tion, though perhaps not a cloſe one, bedienen 
the Sermon and the Text. But, 

III. Of ſeveral Methods that may ths aſd; 
that will always appear to be the: beſt, a 
whereby the Subject contained in the Text 
may be the eaſieſt underſtood, and the Diſ- 
courſe made upon it the eaſieſt remembered. 
And it matters not whether this Diſpo- 
* be made by regular and formal Divi- 
ſions into Heads, or by any other artificial » 
Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Arguments, for the 
better engaging the attention at preſent; | unte 
the © better * ping the ee Nr 
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Some — too > fandifeldy adhere to 
method of ſplitting into heads, and into a | 
certain number of em too, on moſt oeca- 
ons. Ido not mean hereby to blame them ; ; 
for, what is 1 in Method, and due Order, is, ge- 

1 | ng, well. But yer this Rule of 
ſplitting may oftentimes be changed into a 
better; and eſpecially on thoſe Oecaſions 
where the Preacher takes upon himfelf the 
Part of an Orator: Under Which Character, 
the Concealment of Method often proves att 
Advantage to the Addreſs. For a Diſcourſe, 
we know, may be full of art and contri- 
vance, andeven elegantly methodical, and yet 
ſhall ſeem, as leaſt to the unlearned, to have 
no traces of ſkill diſeoverable in it. But the 

Victories of Eloquence are ſometimes obtain- 
ed, like thoſe of great Captains, by playing 
off the concealed — whereby the Au- 
Sei is more ſucceſsfully ſmitten than when 
the whole Tire of TFT 18 e be. 

forehand. W 

Tou will ſtill remember, 5 that I am only 
giving- you ſome general Hints of Points 
which may be purſued at leiſure by as many 
of you as are yet employed in Compoſitions, 
and are not already furniſhed with a Stocx 
. of Diſcourſes ſufficient for the demands of 

r ſtations and cures. To work by Rule, 
— we do work, is much better than fol- 
lowing Fancy and Imagination: Nay, much 


better than . merely to imitate 
other „ 


other ber derb be Writers of as great= 
eft credit and renown: Becauſe; wnlefs 'we 
know, and mind, and apply to, thofe ſame ' 
Rules which they followed, and which make 

their writings : to ſuch advantage, we 
may indeed nnitate them, but really 
any Neſemblance; and feem to ourfelves to 
follow them cloſe: and yet without 8 | 

any thing the nearer to them. © 

I have not hitherto ſaid any chit on a 
point, which the French Writers on Chriſtian 
Eloquence never fail to mention. They ſpeak 
of 1t under the higheſt Characters ; ſtyling 
it L'On#ion, (for which we have no Word 
in Engliſh): And, as they make a diſtin 
Ariel of it, it hath not fallen, ſo far as it 
relates to Compoſition, under any of. the fore-. 

going Heads. 

They mean by it, as I take it, A truly 
religious Spirit, that reigns throughout the 
whole Compoſition, enlivens and ſanctifies it, 
and betokens the Compoſer himſelf to be a 
ſtncere good Man; one that has a true Senſe 
of what he ſays; who talks not merely from 


juſt ideas, but from a ſeaſoned heart; evi- 


dencing, by the whole Turn of his Expreſ- 
fions, that he not only does firmly believe all 
that he advances, but. earneſtly deſires his 
whole Audience may be allo cane of 
the ſame. 
Blut indeed this Undtion (if one may ſo 
render the French) | is as diſcernible in that 
other 
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ronunci ation, as it is; 
erhaps ſometimes 
"Ia 6 wall ſee wh 
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ai 
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nity of going through 
reaching- Zules, at our m 


" ſhould; it pleat ue, C jo to give 


together on a like een, it hes 
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* OU may well ex ef I ſhould at tacks 
make an End of a Subject on which I 
have already twice addreſſed you; and, though 
I am ſenſible of my own Inabilities to do it 
juſtice, and treat it as worthily as it deſerves; ; 
yet, as you have been pleaſed toattend to my 
Advices, ſuch as they be, on a Subject ſo 
extremely well ſuited' to theſe occaſions, I 
had rather make a third Experiment of your 
candour, than fail in fulfilling my park on a 
Point of ſuch conſequence to us all. ut 
I I ſhall therefore now proceed to give you 
the Remainder of thoſe Rules for preaching, 
which I thought, and I hope, from what you 
have heard of them already, you think. too, 
not to be undeſerving your conſideration. 
My firſt Diſcourſe you may recollect 18 
wholly taken up in ſetting forth, in ſeveral 
particulars, How our Style may be beſt: adjuſted 
and accommodated to the Uſe of the Pulpit. 
In my laſt, this time twelve months, I 
treated on Invention and Method, and of their 
AN Uſes in n and drowing up Sere - 


mon * 


2 Wiel 4 Döbern Preaching. 


mons. And under one or other of theſe heads 


; T laid before you, as I think, all the pM 
ved Rules for Compo/ition., AM 


; 


Fand the Point that comes now 66 be Fr 05 


to, by way of concluſion, is, be Manner of 
di iſchargs ng aurſelves in the 

we commonly call Delivery: Which is the 

Art of happily executing with the tongue 
| the pen 1s er by ſehemed * 1 with 


Pulpit, or, what 


l 5" — 5 you. conſider” it 
11; will be found a moſt: material Article 


"Im our Subject. For, what is Style? what is 


Invention? what is Method? if there be want-, 
ing that which alone can ſet off and give 
Life and Grace to them all, viz. A e | 
Elocution, or a-juft Delivery? * 

And this, as I once before took the Liberty 
of i intimating to you, is that part of the pub- 


lic Service which our Engliſh | Clergy, — 


pardon the ſuggeſtion, —do not ſo thoroughly 


ſtudy as might be wiſhed. 


'The late judicious Biſhop of Lee, Dr. 

Gibſon, abe underſtood the Laws of the 
Pulpit as well as any other of eccleſiaſtical 
denomination, was very ſenſible of this De- 


fect in many of our Order: And, in one of 
his Charges, reminds his Clergy of what De- 


moſthenes is reported to have ſaid, when he 
was aſked, what was the firſl Qualification of a 
good Orator? - He anſwered, Pronuncia- 


tun. — - When aſked — what was the ſe- 


condꝰ 


; A i without that, no Oration could be worth 
- attending 1 


1 ancients, included the whole Action of the 
 . Speaker, or the Co-operation of all his mem 


Greek and Roman Orators, were indeed to 
Arguments they had to treat upon, the Cul- 9 


they, pleaded, and the Temper and Taſte 
of their Auditors. And it is as true that with 

us the caſe is far different, and that our ſub- 
0 Pete. though they afford light and life much 


: handled. with. contention and vehemence 4 + : 
For, they are of a more delicate nature, and 
8 beſt ſet off in ſolemn compoſure, , or what 


the practiſed movements of the ancients, 

| A. majeſtic Tranquility. For, Agitations o 

the Body, or theatrical Geſtures 
of Gaſconade in the pulpit, which we readily 

reſign to a neighbouring nation. Our peo- 

ple would not be pleaſed with ſuch ſeenical \ 

4 Repreſentations, or enthuſiaſtic Behaviours; | 


neither, if they would, ought we to eneou- 
rage them 1 in ſo * Fg 


t=-he gin, Pro 


* 


hood the. . ſtill | Pronunciation: As 


It is true Aer 3 Aong os 


bers with his tongue, the more vigorouſly 
to impreſs his ſentiments on the hearers. — 
Which combined Arts of Addreſs, in the 


great purpoſe in their days, conlidering thg 


toms and Privileges of the Courts in which 


eyond theirs, yet would be injured; by being 


we may more properly call, in oppolition to 


are a kind 
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to lay afid the Uſe 80 a loch of that. 
n 4 of Promuntiation, which con- 


fiſted in Action, how much greater” Reaforr 
have we to cultivate and '1 
Powers of the Tongue, and to exereiſe our- 


rove all the 


5 


es in all the poſſible Graces of Elvention ; 


in which the Whole Art of our Pronuncia- 
non, ox Deli very, muſt now eonſiſt! 
"7 few | 


eral. Advices on this. bead will 


12 2 ba 5 N 22 


1 in the: feſt ac : believe. you with 


readily agree with Nee, FA the U 88 of Notes; 
Which 1s a very valuable Privilege, and. ir 
my reſpects beneficial; was never deſigned 


eſtrain the Force ar 
on the audience. 
When it tempt S us to Fad with apathy 
ought to be ſpoken with as much Hf 
Punt as if it flowed unpremeditated * 


Hence comes the unlucky Diſtin ion ber C 


tweet: Punt 
Sermons. 'The one 
ſelves | like Aubbcates at 1 Bar: But the 
other more like the Clerk of the Court readin 18 
the Indictment behind the Table. 

Towards the Remedy of v 


ers Kg Reader 4-6 their been 
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8555 not un- 


cke Ener genden the Virzeity, 


iver them. | 
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R 18 farther adviſea 


e e bates} 4% | real 
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2 We 


Sermons, from. the Latin; Diſcourſes, Engliſb: 
All of them importing an eaſy Fama: kind 
of addreſs to the peqp 
And whereas there is n in every 
Man' s Talk which is peculiar to himſelf, i 


ing, to keep to his-peculiar or uſual Manner 
of Elocution. For, what is moſt natural! is 


generally moſt becoming; and the taking 


pains to alter our cuſtomary. Mode, of 7 
nunciation ſeldom turns to good account ; 
Beſides that, what is got by art, or by 1 imi- 


tating Weg is ever apt to be attended, more 


or lels, with a ſpice ot affectation. 
And this Rule, being mentioned, leads 0 mw 


direct, to another, which is, 


or always in the * LOOP 


III. To avoid in preaching, as we —_ in com- 


mon, lis, Sameneſs of Tone, . e i: 


es We 
A Muſician, that — 1 only on one Aris "2, 
will never make 


good Muſic. , 
The Voice is capable of infinite Modula- 


tions, and ought to be exerciſed in all that 
t is ne for ex Ns both 6 


the 


5 provided we do. it 3 _ 
enough to be heard, and e e to 
be heard diſtindtly, 
This is, in ſome meaſure, iat in the 3s 
a very terms we uſe for this part of our mi- 
niſtration. Homilias, from the Greet word; 


le. ery its 7 


efor every one, in 3 
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N — * conveyed by it to the E 
= But, Where this Study is quite okt-tocketſ 2 
= and this Care totally neglected, ill Cuſtoms ; 

—_ "take place, and, being continued, become alt 
1 F. inveterate. There are ſome who yet 
=_ "retain the Cant they got at ſchool ; and, what 

= is more ſtrange, they _ iy Yor in the 


© ding-deſk and in the pul Sil 
ien in ſenſe, learning. Wh 1 ue -.- 
© Mill Boys in delivery; Weener their Ser- 
0 mons, with their Books in their Hands, At 
ſeventy, as they did their Leſſons at ben. 
rapes how well ſoever the Tone and Gals 3 
| adjuſted for making the, Diſcourſe. 
A of off agreeably, yet there? 1s to mething 
farther neceflary to a good Delivery, namely, 
IV. That we fhould obſerve Time and Meafure 
ih what we ſay, ſo asnot to bealways in the ſame 
ene uniformly raid, or uniformly flow. 
For, as Compoſitions are not all of a piece, 
ſtat is, of one and the ſame kind cf ſtuff and 
texture throughout, but conſiſt of parts which 
have a different Structure and Caſt, ſo neither 
ſhould one and the ſame Meaſure of Recital bs 
uſed with them from the beginning to the end. 
Some Paſſages require a ſwifter execution 
. others a more deliberate, Qur fluency ould 
be like that of the ſtreams, which bahn ah; . 
a the ſhallows, but move ſlowly in deep places. 
Indeed a continued miley, by beſides its +, 


wing waſteful * unt y, by expending 
* much 


FF +4 afl conſequences. 


ries in Religion 


appearance, put all Tobie pe the 
and makes a Man ſeem to treat &ven Myſtes, "| 
ith the ſame haſte and. 


unconcern, asf he was — a in. | .Y 10 


|=" different thinks ©. 


T7 
n 
N 


"nf Perſons, Who would, in Dy common 
_ Converſation, ſpeak 
upon a fraw or a feather, as if they were 
treating 


tereſting Subjects are ſpoken of with as much 
negligence and precipitancy, as if zbe 5 


rher or a firaw. 


interfere with tlie fif 
4 Pei 0168 throug every Part of the LE Diſcourſe. © he 2 . 5 


; and low voices muſt do as well as they can; 7 LE} | 
and, what cannot be Helped” will never p EZ $9 


But 1 point ie Ai to allies, ho 
neither want lungs, nor have any deſign of 
ſparing them, but yet, through an N 
mode of ſpeaking, accuſtom themſelves to - 


You may have knowny. pe 


© as gravely and ſolemnly 


a Point of Divinity. This ſeems 
abſurd enough. But, it is much more ſo 
when the Caſe is reverſed, and the moſt in- 


were of no greater conſequence. than 2 * = 

Yet, what has been obſerved out Ton Ones = 15 bee 
and Cadences, Time and Meaſure, muſt not 7 
h Rule, which iss  - 


V. To preſerve a ſufficient Exertion f the 2 By | 


& 


They indeed who have weak conſtit atiohs 
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drop or Uk" they + Voice towards ay Is 


"BY 4 7 Dies, on n <a 
| 25 their ſentences, or ſuffer it to die away. — 
1 5 their cadences; whereby they really, though _ 
undeſignedly, deprive feveral of their Hearers' © + 

of Part of their Diſcourſe, and leave them to 


2 - ſupply by conjecture thoſe Remnants of the * 
' 1% Sentences which they cannot recover by their 
Kears. This is preaching by halves to au- 


ditors ſo circumſtanced : It is a kind of ſti- 
fling in the birth what ſhould be delivered 
_. and brought forth complete and intire. 
* Let me add, that all theſe Rules above- 
a " mentioned hold equally good, be our natural 
=” , Commandof Voice more or leſs, being equal- 
Iꝙy practicable by all of us within that ſphere, 
_— . compass, be it greater or malle, which 
= we can audibly fill. 
_ - And now we are repared for 2 Gxth and | 
_ H!aft Rule, which indeed compriſes all the for- 
mer, andis properly the Aggregate of them all; 
sand this 1 Thall ive you in Tylly's Definition of 
Pronunciation, lo far as we ate concerned in it. 
VI. Pronunciatio eff ex Rerum et Verboru mn 
== ; | Dignitate Vocis Moderatio. To rule and guide 
5 the Voice by the import of the ſenſe, and 
a the turn of the dition : To frame and adapt 
it to the ſubject-matters we treat of, and to 
the words by which we deſcribe them: To 
mould our Delivery into their Shapes, ſo far 
as it is capable of taking new forms, and to. 
alter it as the topics themſelves change. 
f Were a Man, for inſtance, to give his 


ice to ſome dear friend, about da 


- 


Pre, ae „ 
orf ng Simoſt moment 10 his family or af- 


another manner than if he Was 8 a 
"= e of foreign news in tl 
* Matters of Weight muſt be delivered, ex 
, rerum dignitate, diſtinctiy and flo to 

thoſe whom they concern; and with "AER an 

air of. ſeriouſneſs, as may beſt expreſs the 
ſpeaker's internal ſenſe of their importance 

to be attended to; and 3 3 | 

err religion, makes a pri Part 

of that T action which the foreign Vordere 

on this ſubject hold eſſential to the PEI 

5 tion of a Chrifiian orator, 
Thus, for, inſtance, as often as Mention ; 
is made, in our diſcourſes from the pulpit, of 
_. GoF&'s attributes and perfections, or of any 

thing that borders upon the Majeſty of the 
Divine Being, it muſt be done with ” ſaitable 


reverence and humility : Spapking or him, 
ex cathedra Cbriſti, as we would ſpeak To 
Y him, flantes ad altare: Which gives the 


full Image of what I mean, 
But other Things are to be handled xo 
au fully, and with more ſpirit. 
| I Ie Devil and Sin with an accent of in- 

ry 4 dignation and averſton. 
The Pretences and Scoffs of Unbelicvers 
955 with an air of reſentment and diſdain. 


thren) are always to be Ju 7 with Pity 75 
me, and dancer =. | 


fairs, ſurely he would model his Voice after a 5 


But Sinners themſelves (they are wur haps 1 


ES 
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1 Soc our: Promiſes are eke - 
3 hibited with c co fidence, or a lively . =: 

2 His Threateni nings and Terrors with. Aa 
ding d 4; olicitude; - | 


. Ho 
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os Fe. rt denen are to be ren with 4 1 
: Pe . are to be urged wit 
i N as f01 Tranſi 19s and all other 
1 Sentences that ſerve ys to connect the parts 
0 TEE of the diſcourſe together, let them be ted, 
=_ _ as things of no conſequence, with the * 1 
moſt indifference. bg. oc; 43 
lam juſt coming, 1 25 to the eg af my 
Paper, ef ſo muſt comprize,z eas much as 1 
can in a few words. 
Bauch is the Benefit and Power of Art in 
BY delivery, — even a Stop or a Pauſe properly 
made, and on ſome occaſions, ſhall be equi- 
Tay valent to a Senence. ; 
az And a ſhort Sentence, that is big with 
=_— matter, and well N being 15 em- 
r phatically ſpoken, {hall be ſometimes as ig 
= naificant in its Effects as a whole Period, or 
= any laboured tour of words. 
0 And a Period, delivered by one ' who is 
5 | Maſter of Pronunciation, ſhall be bettet ge- 1 | 
| _ membered; and do more good, than;a whole 
Sermon from the mouth of another who Is 
regardleſs of has Ds: 1 8. - 
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